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EDITORIALS 


FIRE —Fire prevention at all times, 
PREVENTION _ is @ matter of very personal 

interest to each and every one 
of us. The timing of “Fire Prevention Week,” how- 
ever—October 5 to 11—has an especial significance to 
the canning, freezing, and preserving industry, poised 
as it were, like sitting ducks with warehouses jammed 
with peak inventory values. Obviously then, this is 
the time of times to inspect properties thoroughly and 
to personally see to it that every possible fire hazard 
is corrected. 

The fire insurance folks have a slogan that ‘Fewer 
fires mean lower insurance costs.” Happily this slogan 
has its broadest application in the food processing field 
through the operation of “Canners Exchange,” Lansing 
B. Warner, Inc. of Chicago. It is a trite but true 
observation that these folks are specialists in this field. 
We might add, that they have long since proven them- 
selves steadfast and solicitous. 

In forwarding the check list, C. M. Westerman, chief 
ners Exchange” has provided subscribers with a “yes” 
and “no”’ inspection check list. This publication strong- 
ly recommends that the owner and the manager make 
this a personal tour this week, checking the list item 
by item. 

In forwaring the check list, C. M. Westerman, chief 
engineer, has the following provoking comments con- 
cerning the tremendous and unwarranted losses by 
fire: 

“Last year in the United States and Canada over 

1.4 billion dollars of material value burned up in 

some 2.3 million fires of hostile origin. In the past 

ten years 10.7 billion dollars of such value—homes, 
churches, factories, farms, forests—were consumed 
by fire in North America—a very substantial bill to 
pay even for as rich a Continent as we are. Dwelling 
fires alone in the United States totalled 530,000 in 

1957, which—according to the U. S. Department of 

Commerce—is slightly more than half the number 

of new dwelling units on which construction was 

started in the same year. Now, each dwelling fire 

did not result in a complete loss by any means, but 

the fact remains that the number of fires in this 
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class alone is a disgraceful figure—each fire having 
been a potentially serious one. A great many of them 
involved fatalities, estimated at 11,300 for 1957— 
an average of about one every 47 minutes. 


More than 90‘% of this tremendous destruction and 
loss of life results from our own carelessness or 
indifference, some of it woefully shocking. We should 
be doing more than we have been doing about it. 
You can do something now to help reduce this tre- 
mendous fire waste by. seeing to it that your own 
place of business is free from fire hazards.” 


CAN —On another page of this issue, William 
PRICING C- Stolk, President of the American Can 

Company, announces a tradition-break- 
ing, new and far reaching can pricing policy. Under 
the new policy any changes in prices will be deter- 
mined in direct relation to the material and labor costs 
involved in each individual type and style of can. In 
essence this means, he said, “that each can must stand 
more and more on its own feet economically and com- 
petitively.” In the past increased costs were covered 
by a flat percentage increase, applied uniformly across 
the board on all existing can prices. 


While none of the details are supplied, it seems 
apparent that the new pricing method should prove 
highly welcome to the basic canned fruit, vegetable 
and juice industry, the cans for which are highly 
standardized and the volume for which far, far exceeds 
that of any other category. 


It should be noted that the announcement has refer- 
ence to price increases only. Our guess is it would take 
nothing less than a “Univac” to apply the exact pro- 
portion of the increase to the almost limitless number 
of types and styles of cans. Once done, however, it 
would seem the next logical step would be to feed the 
machine the “whole” cost to determine the proper allo- 
cation for type, style, size, ete. 

It isn’t often these days that canners get good news 
on the cost front. On the contrary it has been a 
steady stream of bad news. This could very well be the 
break the industry has been waiting for. 


your success or failure depends on these 


NATIONAL 
FIRE 
PREVENTION 
WEEK 
OCTOBER 5-11 


Lend your 
active 
cooperation. 


Send for FREE 
folder “Fall Fire 
Hazard 
Self-inspection 
Check List” 


It takes careful management to keep these in the 
right proportion, and when you can convert an “over- 
head” dollar into a “profit” dollar, you have 


strengthened your position in today’s competitive 
field. 


For Food Processors, CANNERS EXCHANGE pro- 
vides a 51-year time-tested plan to reduce insurance 
overhead safely. Thousands of our policyholders 
have saved up to 40% of the customary premiums 
charged by other insurance companies. In addition, 
they received a complete insurance and inspection 
service specifically planned to serve the Industry! 


Only a plan which is specifically designed for the 
Food Processor can give so much at such little cost. 


1957 CANNERS EXCHANGE SAVINGS DISTRIBUTION 
TO POLICYHOLDERS TOTALED $1,600,220 


| AMOUNTED TO $33,065,842 


TOTAL SAVINGS TO DATE HAVE - 


If you are not now a policyholder, but believe your plant 
is entitled to a preferred risk classification, write to: 


Canners 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 
4210 PETERSON AVENUE * CHICAGO 46, ILL. 


51 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SPECIALIZED FIRE INSURANCE FOR FOOD PROCESSORS 
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PRODUCTION 


CONTROL OF FILL-IN WEIGHTS 


The Quality Control Chart provides the answer and quick correc- 
tion of variations in fill of container. Step by step procedure fully 


explained. 


By BERNARD A. TWIGG 
Department of Horticulture, 
University of Maryland, 
College Park, M. 


Fill-in weights of food containers, filled 
either by hand or by machine, are subject 
to vary from the desired weight. ‘Thus, 
to avoid under-fills and/or over-fills, some 
methods should be used so that the plant 
manager can keep his finger on up and 
down trends in filling and so that he can 
quickly spot an individual or a pocket of 
the filling machine which needs further 
training or adjustments. The Quality 
Control Chart will perform this task for 
the plant manager with a minimum of 
additional work for the quality control 
department. 


The most successful utilization of the 
control chart in processing plants ap- 
pears to be in the area of weight control. 
The primary advantage of the chart in 
this area is said (3) to be its sensitivity 
to small changes in the production proc- 
ess. Any gradual change that might ordi- 
narily go unnoticed for some time will be 
shown up immediately on the control 
chart and corrective action can be taken 
before serious trouble occurs. In addition; 
the method assists in minimizing the 
change of weight from container to con- 
tainer and often assists in lIccating as- 
signable causes of variation. Also, the 
charts prevent a great deal of unneces- 
sary and often harmful adjustments and 
changes. Thus, they will not only indi- 
cate when to adjust or look for trouble 
but, equally as important, when not to 
adjust or hunt for trouble by indicating 
weights which can be expected from the 
filling operation under normal operating 
conditions (1). 


STEP BY STEP PROCEDURE 


The following is a step by step pro- 
cedure, prepared by Dr. Kramer, for set- 
ting up Statistical Quality Control Charts 
for Filling Operations (2). In this pro- 
cedure the word pocket will mean indi- 
vidual if you are using the procedure on 
a hand-filling operation. Also, if using 
on a hand-filling operation, start at Step 
II (determine control chart limits as fol- 
lows:) The following calculations are 
based on sub-samples of 5 and determined 
so that not more than 10 percent of the 
containers will be under-filled. 


* Reprinted from the Maryland Processors Re- 
port, Volume 4, No, &. 
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I. CHECK ON UNIFORMITY OF 
INDIVIDUAL POCKETS 


1. Mark one pocket on the filler for 
identification, and beginning with the 
marked pocket, weigh consecutive units 
in order until a total of five times the 
number of pockets is weighed (e.g., for 


a 15 pocket filler, weigh 75 consecutive 


units). This should not be done at the 
very beginning of the run, but while the 
filler is running normally. If filler speed 
is to be checked, repeat at several differ- 
ent speeds. 

2. Analyze the data statistically te de- 
termine if there are any significant dif- 
ferences between the fills obtained from 
individual pockets (Table 1). 


3. Adjust filler if adjustment is indi- 
cated. 


Example 1—The following data (Table 
1) were obtained for a 15 pocket FMC 
filler while filling frozen cut wax beans, 
in terms of eighths of ounce above or 
below the 10 ounce minimum. 


2 — Each group of 15, contain- 
ing one unit from each pocket, was 
ranked in order of decreasing weight, and 
the ranks totaled. Referring to Table 2, 
any rank totals of less than 24, or more 
than 56, indicate significantly different 
results. It may therefore be concluded 
that there is a significant difference be- 
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QUALITY CONTROL CHART 
(for "Variables" or Measurements) 


Chart No. 
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Figure 1. Quality Control Chart for Example 2. 


tween pockets, and that pockets 3 and 4 
under-fill, while pocket 10 over-fills. An 
examination of these rank totals also 
reveals a pattern, or a cycle in the fill 
weights, where beginning with pocket 
one, there is a steady decrease in weight 
until pockets 3 and 4 are reached, and 
then there is a rise until pocket 10 is 
reached, after which there is another 
decrease until pocket 3 in the next cycle 
is reached. 


3 — An examination of the filler 
showed that the bottom ring which 
forms the bottom of the pockets was even 
through the entire cycle; however the top 
of the filler was warped to the extent of 
about 3/16 inch, which accounted for 
the difference in fill among the pockets. 
If this warp can be eliminated entirely, 
it could result in a saving of approxi- 
mately one quarter ounce per carton, or 
about 2.5 percent of the fill-in weight. 


Il. DETERMINE CONTROL CHART 
LIMITS 


1. Use the five weights for each pocket 
as a sample of five, and determine the 
range within each of these groups of 
five, as follows: 

Range (R)=highest weight 
—lowest weight 

2. Determine the average range (R) 
by totalling the ranges for all the groups 
of five, and dividing by the number of 
groups: 

R=sum of ranges/number of groups 


3. Determine 1.3 sigma by dividing the 
mean range by 1.7: 


R 
1.3 sigma= —— 
sigma 7 


4. Determine the position of the line 
indicating average fill (X) by adding 
the 1.3 sigma value to the minimum 
weight: 


X=minimum weight+1.3 sigma 


5. Determine the upper control limit 
(U.C.L.) as follows: 


U.C.L.=X+0.57R 


Table 2. 


cant Difference. 


Table 1. Data on Fill-in Weights From a 


15 Pocket FMC Filler. 


Pocket Weight of units, + 02., in eighths ounces 
1-15 16-30 61-75 rank 
We. rank Wt. rank We. rank Wt, rank Wt. rank mean range total 
Marked- 
2 +2 Sth O 7th -2 sth +) Ist O 8th +0.8 6 35 
2 -1 lth oO 7th -1 10th +1 8th 8th -0.2 2 7 
3 +1 8th -1 llth -2 -1 12th lbth -1.2 59% 
4 O llth -3 15th -1 10th -3 lyth -2 12th -1.8 3 62% 
5 +2 Sth -2 13th -1 10th -2 12th -1.2 5 
6 +2 Sth +1 3rd -1 10th +21 8th -2 12th +0.2 4 38 
7 43 2nd =O 7th +2 Sth +1 8th +3 2nd +1.8 3 2h 
8 O llth 41 3rd +2 Sth +3 3rd +2 Sth 41.6 3 27 
9 -1 lyth +1 3rd +3 end +2 Sth +) lst +1.6 5 
10 +3 and +) lst +2 Sth +1 8th +2 Sth +2.) 3 21# 
11 +1 8th O 7th +3 2nd O 10th O 8th +0.8 3 35 
12 0 lth oO 7th O  T7th +3 3rd -1 10th 4 38 
13 O llth -l1 lth O 7th -1 12th +2 th 60 3 46 
1, +1 8th 13th +h lst +) lst lth +0.8 7 37 
15 +3 end O 7th =-2 lyth +1 6th +3 2nd +1.0 5 33 


# Any rank totals of less than 2) or more than 56 indicate significantly different 


results. 


6. Determine the lower control limit 
(LC.L.) as follows: 


L.C.L.=X — 0.57R 


7. Determine the upper contrel limit 
for range as follows: 
LC.L. for range chart=R X 2.32 
Lower control limit is equal to 0.0, and 
R was determined in 2. 


8. Construct X and R charts on forms 
such as Figure 1 and proceed to record 
the means and ranges for samples of 
5 at 20 to 30 minute intervals. Do not 
tamper with filler as long as points fall 
between the control limits, and they are 
fairly well distributed above and below 
the mean lines. 


9. Filler adjustment is justified only 
when the following results are obtained: 

a. Point on X chart above U.C.L, 
reduce fill. 

b. Point on X 
increase fill. 

ce. Six or more consecutive points on X 
chart all above or all below mean line.— 


chart below L.C.L.— 


Rank Totals Required for Significance at the Five Percent Level (P = 0.05). 
Than 2nd Hypenated Value to Indicate Significance. 


Recalculate limits (steps 1 to 7), and 
adjust filler accordingly. This means that 
limits can be tightened and further sav- 
ings made, 

a. Point on range chart above U.C.L.— 
individual pocket trouble. Examine indi- 
vidual pockets, and if cause is not found, 
repeat check on pocket uniformity (1, 
steps 1 to 3). 

e. Six or more consecutive points on R 
chart above the mean line—proceed as 
in “d’’ above. 


f. Six or more consecutive points on 
R chart below the mean line—proceed as 
in “ec”? above. 


Example 2— Setting-up the control 
charts (refer to Figure 1). 

1. 15 ranges for groups of five weights 
are shown in the Table 1 of example 1, 
column headed range. Thus for pocket 
No. 1, the highest weight was +4, and 
the lowest —2; hence the range is 
4—(—2), or 6, ete. 


2. Total for the 15 ranges is 60, hence 
the mean range (R) is 60/15, or 4.0 
eighths ounces. 


Rank Total Must Be Lower Than lst, or Higher 


The Difference Between The Values is Equivalent to The Least Signifi- 


Number of Number of treatments (or samples) 
replicates 2 3 L 6 7 B 9 10 TL 12 13 1h 15 
2 3-11 S19 5-23 5-25 6-26 
3 4-8 5-13 615 7-20 B25 10429 10-32) 11-3, 12-36 
S-ll 6-1) 7-17) 10-26 12-29) 13-31) 15-37 16-40 17-43 
5 6-9 7-13) 10-20 11-2 13427 15-35) 17-38 20-45 23-52 
6 7-11 9-15 10-20 2-2 Wy-28 16-32 18-36 19-1 21-45 23-h9 25-53 27-57 29-61 31-65 
7 8-13 10-18 17-32 19-37 21-2 23447 26-51 28-56 30-61 33-65 35-70 37-75 
8 10-1, 12-20 15-25 17-31 20-36 27-53 30-58 33-63 35-69 38-7 1-79 3-85 
9 11-16 17-28 23-40 28-53 31-59 37-71 0-77 43-83 46-89 50-9) 
10 12-18 8915-25 19-31 22-38 25-45 29-51 32-58 35-65 39-71 45-85 49-91 52-98 56-10) 
12 15-21 19-29 23-37 31-53 39-69 47-85) 51-93 55-101 959-109 y-116 69-123 
13 16-23 21-31 25-40 29449 38-66 43-7 7-83 52-91 56-100 61-108 65-117 970-125 75-133 
ly 18-2) 22-34 27-43 32-52 37-61 1-71 46-80 51-89 56-98 61-107 66-116 70-126 76-13) 81-143 
15 19-26 2-36 29-46 34-56 39-66 5-75 50-85 55-95 960-105 65-115 971-12) 75-135 81-14) 87-153 
16 20-28 26-38 31-49 37-59 42-70 48-80 953-91 959-101 65-111 70-122 76-132 80-14 87-153 93-163 
17 22-29 33-52 39-63 45-7) 51-85 957-96 963-107 69-118 75-129 81-140 86-152 93-162 99-173 
18 23-31 29-43 35-55 42-66 Sh-90 60-102 67-113 73-125 80-136 86-148 91-161 99-171 105-183 
19 2h-33 31-45 37-58 51-82 58-9, 6-107 71-119 78-131 91-156 97-169 105-180 112-192 
20 25-35 39-61 46-7 61-99) 67-113 7-126 82-138 89-151 96-16); 102-178 110-190 118-202 
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3. 1.3 sigma is therefore: 4.0/1.7, or 
2.35 eighths ounces. 


4. X line for the mean chart, should 
therefore be at: 


10+2.35 eighths ounces 


5. U.C.L.. for the X chart should there- 
fore be at: 


(10+2.35/8) + (4.0/8 X 0.57), 
or 10+4.63/8 oz. 


6. L.C.L. for the X chart should there- 
fore be at: 


(10+ 2.35/8)— (4.0/8 X 0.57), 
or 10+0.07/8 oz. 


7. U.C.L. for the R chart is 4.02.32, 
or 9.28/8 oz. 


8. Control charts may now be con- 
structed as shown in Figure 1. 


9. Adjustments are demonstrated on 
the chart as follows: 

(a) At 8:10 (first point) average 
weight above U.C.L.—fill must be re- 
duced. 

(b) At 8:30 (second point) average 
weight below L.C.L.—fill must be in- 
creased. 

(c) Points 3 to 5 showed norma! devi- 
ations, but points 6 to 11 were all above 
the mean line, indicating that control 
limits should be recalculated, and fill 
reduced. Also consistently low values on 
R chart indicate recalculation. Using 
data of samples 6 to 11, we obtain a new 
R of 3.0. 1.3 sigma is therefore 1.76, 


new X is 10+1.76/8 oz., U.C.L. is 3.57, 
and L.C.L. is 0.05. U.C.L. for range is 
6.96. The new limits are shown on the 
chart as the broken lines. 


(d) Point 18 is above U.C.L. on range 
chart, indicating pocket trouble. Data at 
point 19 show trouble has not as yet been 
corrected. At point 20, operation is back 
in control, after trouble was located and 
corrected. 
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WHOLESALER SALES UP, 
PROFITS DOWN 


Wholesale grocers increased their sales 
nearly 10 per cent in 1957 but made a 
smaller percentage of profit because they 
lowered their prices to retailers. 

This is one of the main conclusions 
of the Survey of Wholesale Grocers’ 


‘Profit and Loss Figures for 1957 just 


issued by the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, according to Harold 
O. Smith, Jr.. USWGA executive vice 
president, 


The statistics were compiled and the 
report written by John R. Bromell, 
operations consultant of the Association. 

The report is based on responses from 
64 firms. 

Of 45 firms reporting on volume 
changes, eight firms said they had sales 
losses in 1957 compared with 1956, and 
37 reported gains. The average of the 
45 firms was a 9.9 per cent sales increase. 

The survey showed a decrease in gross 
margin to 6.65 per cent from 7.33 per 
cent in 1955. No survey was made in 
1956. This was the lowest gross margin 
since the survey began:-in 1948. 

Net profits before taxes declined to 
1.30 per cent from 1.42 per cent; operat- 
ing expenses were cut to 6.43 per cent 
from 6.93 per cent; and operating profit 
dropped to .217 per cent from .40 per 
cent. 

Since a decline in operating expenses 
indicates wholesale grocers operated 
more efficiently in 1957 than in any other 
year in which the survey was made, the 
only explanation for the lower figures 
in gross margin, net profits and operat- 
ing profits is that retailers are being 
given lower prices in relation to the 
prices that the wholesaler pays, Mr. 
Bromell said. 

In contrast, seven institutional Whole- 
salers reported total operating cost 
equaled 15.23 per cent of sales, an in- 
crease of over 3 per cent of sales since 
1954, and net profit increased from 1.72 
per cent of sales in 1954 to 2.51 per cent 
of sales in 1957. 
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Working with these machines . 
special ones to solve your problems... are Robins 
Their experience and skill can help you 
with anything from one operation to a complete 


"FIND OUT WHO PUT THIS ROBINS 
CATALOG IN THE SUGGESTION BOX 
HE'S EARNED A BONUS ! 


Hundreds and hundreds of Robins-designed food 
processing machines . . 
modern developments as the electronic mushroom 
make the Robins Catalog a standard 
reference book for many food processing firms. 


. including such ultra- 


. . or designing 


See your Robins representative or write— 


Manufacturers Food — Since "1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street © Baltimore 2, Md. 
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CAN PRICES 


Labor, Plate Costs to Mean Higher 
Can Prices, Canco Says 


Company Announces New Pricing Policy; 
Sets Increases ‘in Closer Relation 
to Costs’ of Each Type Can 


Increased prices on tin plate and high- 
er labor costs will mean higher can prices 
effective November 1, according to 
William C. Stolk, president of American 
Can Company. 

Mr. Stolk said the new can prices will 
reflect the tin plate price increases re- 
cently announced by steel companies “to 
the extent that these increases are main- 
tained and followed by others in the steel 
industry.” They also will reflect higher 
labor and other costs, he said. 

Also on November 1, he said, the com- 
pany will break with traditional industry 
pricing practices by establishing a “new 
and far-reaching” policy under which any 
change in prices will be determined in 
direct relation to the material and 
labor costs involved in each individual 
type and style of can. 

“In the past when it has been neces- 
sary to raise can prices,” Mr. Stolk said, 
“a flat percentage increase usually has 
been applied uniformly across the board 
on all existing can prices. 

“This across-the-board method does 
not now appear fairly to serve either 
the interests of our customers in the 
various can-using industries or our own, 
because it often fails to take into ac- 
count the widely varying complexity in 
the different types of contianers and 
the differing effects of raw material and 
labor cost increases upon each of them.” 

He said the company for some time 
has been studying the advisability of de- 
termining price increases for each type 
and style of can “in direct and closer 
relation to the cost figures entering into 
its manufacture, handling and shipping.” 
He pointed out there are “literally thou- 
sands of different combinations—in the 
type of plate, tin coating weights, lito- 
graphy, key-opening appliances, caps, 
closures, pressure cans, tops and other 
special features, as well as combinations 
of manufacturing requirements, handling 
and shipping methods employed.” 


Mr. Stolk said the increasing number 
of cost combinations results from “the 
highly specialized, modern use of con- 
tainers—literally the precise designing 
of each can to meet the requirements of 
the product packed in it.” 

“It is our conviction,” he added, “that 
our customers’ interests can better be 
served by applying any price increases as 
closely as possible in direct relation to 
the cost elements for each type and style 
of can, rather than the uniform applica- 
tion of a common percentage figure. This 
means, in essence, that each can must 


10 


stand more and more on its own feet, 
economically and competitively.” 

Because of the “almost limitless” num- 
ber of cost combinations the company has 
had to study, he said, “it is not feasible 
to attempt to determine any over-all per- 
cenage price increase or to estimate an 
average across-the-board figure.” 

All major can manufacturers have al- 
ready incurred added labor costs under 
the present three-year labor contracts, 
which are the same as in effect for the 


CORRECTION — New Can Prices effec- 
tive November 1 — NOT October 1, as 
stated on front cover. 


steel industry, Mr. Stolk said. “Our 
container price increase last March 10 
belatedly represented out-of-pocket costs 
effective October 1, 1957,” he added. 
“Since that time we have had to absorb, 
in addition, wage increases effective April 
1 of this year. On October 1, there were 
substantial further increases in wage and 
cost of living adjustments. These higher 
rates of labor increases must be reflected 
in the future cost of metal containers.” 

He said the company has recognized 
that increases in tin plate, labor and 
other costs and the resulting higher can 
prices “affect our customers whose prod- 
ucts face constantly growing competi- 
tion from products packed in other types 
of containers and packages.” He added 
that the company has been and is taking 
“aggressive steps to effect possible econo- 
my in our operations.” 


CANNED DRINK 
ACCEPTANCE UP 


American Can Company reports that 
consumption of canned soft drinks and 
beer have shown a further increase dur- 
ing the first six months of 1958. The 
largest increase was in soft drinks, where 
nearly a quarter of a billion cans were 
consumed for a 13.4 percent rise, 222,503, 
000 this year as against 196,204,000 for 
the same period in 1957. Consumption of 
canned beer reached 4,083,980,000 cans, a 
1.2 percent increase over the first six 
months of last year, 

Chun King has added about 14,000 
square feet of floor space to its frozen 
food plant at Jackson, Ohio. The move 
was necessitated by the growing demand 
for more production line facilities. In 
operation less than a year, the plant has 
already outgrown its initial space of more 
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CONCENTRATES 


GRANGE 


All new— inside and outside—is Minute 
Maid’s 6-ounce orange concentrate now 
being offered in Houston, Cincinnati and 
Syracuse. Label is first to be horizontally 
lithegraphed on Minute Maid cans. New 
orange concentrate, developed over past 
eight years at cost of some $14 million, 
has flavor and aroma qualities of freshly- 
squeezed orange juice, Minute Maid says.. 


than 100,000 square feet. Home office of 
the firm is in Duluth, Minnesota. 
Lawrence Malone of Baltimore, formerly 
with Schmidt & Rodemeyer, Baltimore 
food brokerage house, has been appointed 
divisional sales manager for Chun King’s 
Jeno’s Italiano Foods Division. 


MINUTE MAID INTRODUCES 
NEW ORANGE CONCENTRATE 


Introduction by Minute Maid Corpora- 
ticn of a revolutionary new frozen orange 
concentrate soon will get underway in 
three selected market areas, according to 
Howard G. Dick, Director of Marketing 
and Advertising. 

“Now, after eight years of research 
and a development investment of some 
$14 million, we have closed the flavor gap 
separating the best concentrates from the 
juice of freshly-squeezed whole oranges,” 
Mr. Dick said. “New Minute Maid will 
provide Mrs. Housewife with all the 
delicate aromas, full-bodied flavor and 
texture previously found only in. fresh 
orange juice.” 

The cities of Houston, Cincinnati and 
Syracuse have been selected for initial 
marketing of this new product, starting 
on October 1 in Houston and extending 
into the other areas at two-week inter- 
vals. 

Concerted advertising campaigns will 
support the introductory programs in 
each of these areas, including more than 
1,800 radio and television spot announce- 
ments, 1,750-line color newspaper ads 
and 1,000-line black and white newspaper 


ads 
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EXPERIMENT STATION PLANS 
OPEN HOUSE 


“Scientific Research in Action” will be 
the theme of an Open House to be staged 
by Cornell University’s New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva October 
29, 30, and 31st. 


Exhibits and demonstrations of cur- 
rent research on food production and 
food processing will illustrate all aspects 
of the Station’s research program. 
Farmers, food processors, high school 
and college students interested in science, 
and particularly consumers are invited to 
visit the Experiment Station during the 
three-day event. 


In commenting on the Open House 
plans, Director A. J. Heinicke says the 
principal objective is to promote a better 
understanding on the part of the public 
in general of what is meant by scientific 
research in agriculture and how it con- 
tributes to the well-being of all citizens— 
the producer, the food processor, and 
especially the consumer. 


Recruitment of efficient help at all 
levels of technical and scientific employ- 
ment is also a concern of the Station 
administration. Interested high school 
and college students will have an oppor- 
tunity to learn at first hand what is re- 
quired in the way of training for a career 
in scientific research. 


The exhibits and demonstrations will 
show how the work of the Experiment 
Station contributes to the maintenance of 
an adequate supply of wholesome food 
through research aimed at increasing the 
efficiency of growers and processors. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERAL 
DEDICATES 
NEW RESEARCH CENTER 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation formally opened its $5 mil- 
lion Administrative and Research Center 
in suburban Skokie September 8-9, with 
a series of open houses for a total of 
more than 3,000 guests from the Chicago 
area. 

Families and friends of employees, 
community leaders from Skokie and the 
North Shore suburban area, and Chicago 
civic and business dignitaries visited the 
Center during the two-day event. 

There are 600 employees at the new 
headquarters center of International, 
which is a leader in the mining, refining, 
and processing of non-metallic ores and 
chemical derivatives, with 68 mines and 
plants and a product list that totals 60 
items. 

The Center comprises five buildings 
just completed and a Research Center 
built on the 21-acre site in 1951. 

The Center has its own heliport, located 
atop its Administration Building, which 


puts the city’s major airports only min- 
utes away. The central five-story Ad- 
ministration unit is the first office build- 
ing in the country with its own heliport 
incorporated in the original design. 


The new structures, in addition to the 
Administration Building, include a three- 
story building housing the staff and oper- 
ating divisions, a one-story electronic 
center, a one-story employees’ lounge, 
and a one-story cafeteria building. 


The buildings themselves incorporate 
every advantage of modern office con- 
struction, with maximum efficiency of ar- 
rangement providing 89 percent usable 
space in the building’s office floors. The 
Center has a total gross square footage 
of 187,046. 


The Center has its own 450-car park- 
ing lot, with special lots for guests and 
top executives. 


Ground was broken for the new build- 
ings in December, 1956, and employees 
moved into the Center late in June of this 
year. Finishing touches of the construc- 
tion were completed September 1. 

Frozen Dessert Standards—The Food 
& Drug Administration has extended to 
January 15 the time for filing exceptions 
to definitions and standards of identity 
for frozen desserts which include ice 
cream, frozen custard, sherbet, water 
ices, and related foods. 


This Urschel Model CKG" Circular Knife Honing Machine was developed 
to answer the many requests received for a dependable, precision 


knife sharpener. 
IT’S FAST (does the job in seconds). 


IT'S AUTOMATIC (eliminates possibility of human error). 
PRODUCES PERFECT CUTTING EDGES (far better than hand grinding). 
SHARPENS WITHOUT WASTE (only a minimum of blade metal 


is removed, greatly extending life of knives). 
IT'S COMPLETELY SAFE (motor cannot run while cover is open): 
Handles 3”, 4” and 5” diameter knives for the Urschel Models listed here. 
Compact, space-saving—it's only 15%” long, 13” wide and 10” high. 


Only sharp knives can 


cleanly cut your product 


...lmprove product quality 


... reduce product losses 


Designed 


Write today for complete information on Urechet 
WH Models . 
URSCHEL 
G, H, L, SL, 
LABORATORIES inc. R, AA, and U. 
a HS VALPARAISO INDIANA 
es Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products 
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MEETINGS 


Government Chemists To Discuss 
Law Enforcement Methods 


Changes in radioactivity of foods since 
the pre-atomic era will be reported at 
the 72nd meeting of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, to be held 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., October 13, 14, and 15. 


Dr. Edwin P. Laug and Wendell C. 
Wallace, of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, have tested hundreds of samples 
of foods known to have been packed be- 
fore and after the first atomic explosion 
in 1945. The pre-1945 specimens were 
collected from pantries all over the 
country. Others were obtained from sup- 
plies left by early antarctic explorers, 
including the Shackleton expeditions of 
1909-1913 and Byrd’s expedition of 1939. 
The data will be analyzed to show wheth- 
er or not radioactivity has increased in 
the recent samples. 


“Food Additives” will be the topic of 
the annual address of the president of 
the AOAC, Frank A. Vorhes, Jr., of 
the Food and Drug Administration. 


The AOAC was founded in 1884 to 
provide reliable methods of analysis re- 
quired for the enforcement of pure food 
and drug laws and laws regulating the 
sale of other agricultural commodities 
such as fertilizers, feeds, and pesticides. 
At this annual assembly professional 
scientific workers in the Federal and 
State agencies who are concerned with 
enforcing laws and regulations dealing 
with agricultural commodities, meet with 
the scientists of the regulated industries. 


The consumer survey to test the con- 
sumer’s understanding of labels and 
advertising is becoming an important 
factor in the enforcement of food laws. 
The annual banquet, to be held Monday 
evening, October 13, will be addressed 
by Professor Frederick F. Stephan, 
Princeton University, on “Public Infor- 
mation and Public Opinion or Do We 
Need a Pure Facts and Data Act.” At 
this banquet the annual AOAC Harvey 
W. Wiley Award will be presented to 
Kenneth D. Jacob of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for his outstanding 
work on _ phosphate technology and 
methodology. 


Methods of detecting minute residues 
of pesticides in foods, with special em- 
phasis on rapid techniques to reveal 
overall contamination, will be described 
in a number of papers. The Food and 
Drug Administration has established safe 
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limitations for residues of almost 100 
chemicals on various fruits and vege- 
tables. Improved methods of analysis 
facilitate the enforcement operations de- 
signed to ensure that no more than the 
tolerance levels of these pesticides re- 
main in the food. 


All sessions are open to interested 
scientific workers and to the public. 
Copies of the program will be available 
about October 1 from the Secretary, Dr. 
William Horwitz, Box 540 Benjamin 
Franklin Station, Washington 4, D. C. 


RETAILER-OWNED 
DISTRIBUTORS APPOINT 
RAY O. HARB 


At its regularly scheduled board meet- 
ing held in Chicago on September 19, the 
directors of the Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America approved the 
change in title for the administrative 
head of its national headquarters from 
executive secretary to executive vice- 
president. Ray O. Harb, who assumed 
the executive-secretary’s duties last year, 
now assumes the new position. 


President of the organization, which 
represents 105 retailer-owned food dis- 
tributors, is Donald P. Lloyd, general 
manager, Associated Food Stores, Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CFDA will hold a Management Semi- 
nar for top management people at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
December 3 and 4. General theme for 
the two-day conference will be “Manage- 
ment’s Job in Forward Planning.” 


The program will be constructed to 
accomplish two basic results: (1) Con- 
vince management of  retailer-owned 
warehouses of the need for forward plan- 
ning, an (2) also show the importance of 
manpower development for the competi- 
tive days ahead. 


Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, an association of 69 manufacturers 
of glass containers, metal and molded 
closures, and supplies industries, will 
hold its Semi-Annual Meeting at The 
Cloister, Sea Island, Georgia, November 
10 to 13. General sessions will be held on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and _ Thursday 
morning's. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
REALIGNS GLASS OPERATIONS 


A realignment of Continental Can 
Company’s Hazel-Atlas Glass Division to 
increase efficiency and improve service 
to customers by concentrating manufac- 
turing in fewer and more modern facili- 
ties, and by relocating certain production 
closer to major markets, is announced 
today by J. Gordon King, general 
manager. 


Continental will more than double the 
production capacity of its newest glass 
container plant, which began operation 
only a year ago at Plainfield, Illinois. It 
plans also to create the industry’s new- 
est and most modern glass container 
research and development center at that 
location. 


Later this year it will close the older 
of two glass plants it operates in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, and an outmoded plant in 
Grafton, W. Va. Recent increases in 
production capacity at other plants made 
possible by the installation of improved 
equipment, plus the projected increase 
at Plainfield, will more than compensate 
for the loss of capacity at these locations. 


Continental’s Hazel-Atlas Glass Divi- 
sion was formed in 1956 following the 
merger of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Com- 
pany with Continental. To enable the 
Division to compete in markets which 
could not be properly supplied by its then 
existing production facilities, a $14,000,- 
000 capital improvement program was 
undertaken. The first unit at the Plain- 
field location was constructed, modern 
and more flexible equipment was installed 
at several other plants, and existing 
equipment was renovated. 


The Plainfield plant, less than 30 miles 
southwest of Chicago, is within con- 
venient shipping range of 30 per cent of 
the glass container market, and Chicago 
is a hub of highway as well as railroad 
transportation. 


The western Pennsylvania, eastern 
Ohio and West Virginia region, in which 
the glass container industry became 
heavily concentrated many years ago be- 
cause of the abundance of fuel and raw 
materials, now contributes only about 
30 per cent of the country’s glass con- 
tainer production. 


With the discovery of new raw mate- 
rial sources, chiefly sand deposits, in 
other parts of the country and the wide 
availability of both natural and artificial 
gas for use as fuel, the historic advan- 
tages of the region no longer have much 
economic significance. 


Long-service employees at the plants 
to be closed will receive severance pay 
ranging up to 20 weeks duration, and in 
addition the Company is setting up a pro- 
gram to try to find openings for them, not 
only at other Continental plants but at 
other companies in the areas of the two 
plants. 
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meet the newest and the most complete = 
—in jars, by } a \ 
Always first, with the best by far, H-A offers something new, in a - 


full, new line of jars! They merchandise your products better, and 

give your customers a new grasp on convenience. They accommo- Comour th y, / 
date the new twist-top caps, and sell with special point-of-sale 4 ’ 
appeal. Easy to fill, smooth to run, a snap to close—beauty puts you 

way out front, in crystal-clear glass by H-A! 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CONTINENTAL@.cAN COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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New Personals 


Minnestota Canners & Freezers Asso- 
ciation, in place of its usual Fall Conven- 
tion, will hold a get-together luncheon for 
canner-members only at the Hotel Radis- 
son in Minneapolis on December 9. There 
will be no program either in the afternoon 
or in the evening for canners or suppliers, 
except for a closed business meeting for 
canners only. Suppliers are advised to 
take note in order to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 


McCormick & Company — Philip G. 
Schnering, executive vice president of 
the Curtiss Candy Company, Chicago, has 
been named assistant to the president of 
McCormick & Company, Baltimore spice 
and extract house, and will assume his 
new duties on October 13, after moving 
from Evanston, Illinois to Baltimore. He 
will continue as a director of the Curtiss 
Candy Company. 


S. H. Levin’s Sons—Levin Brokerage 
Company, Philadelphia food brokers, have 
moved into new offices at 355 Lancaster 
Avenue, Haverford, Pennsylvania. New 
telephone numbers in the Philadelphia 
exchange are Trinity 8-4410-1-2. 


F. M. C. Stock Split—Directors of the 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., San 
Jose, Calif., have declared a two-for-one 
stock split consisting of a distribution to 
stockholders of record October 31, 1958, 
of one additional share of common stock 
for each share held. 


Hal M. Chase, formerly vice-president 
and director of marketing for the Hawai- 
ian Pineapple Company, has been made 
marketing consultant for the Vacudry 
Company, Oakland, Calif. processors of 
low-moisture fruit products. He will 
work on the development of new products. 


MISS CANNED FOODS MONTH, Pat Carmen, presents New York City’s acting 
mayor, Abe Stark, a letter of greetings and one of 15 cases of canned foods from San 
Francisco mayor George Christopher during Pat’s trip from California to New York 
on which she linked the nation in observance of September Is Canned Foods Month. 
With Pat are, left to right, Jack Grey, executive secretary, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association; E. K. Walsh, general manager of Canco division sales for American Can 
Company; John W. Rue, executive secretary, Tri-State Packers Association and M. A. 
Clevenger, executive secretary, Canners League of California and national chairman 


of the month long observance. 
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CORN PRODUCTS-BEST FOODS 
MERGE 


The merger of Corn Products Refining 
Company and Best Foods, Inc. was ap- 
proved by shareholders of both firms at 
meetings held on September 30. The 
merger forms a new corporation to be 
known as Corn Products Company. 
Agreements were reached which provide 
for the issuance of shares of the new cor- 
poration on the basis of 1.6 shares for 
each share of Best Foods and one share 
for each share of Corn Products Refining 
common. Under terms of the merger 
each share of Corn Products Refining pre- 
ferred will be converted into $175 princi- 
pal amount subordinated debentures with 
an annual interest of 4-5/8 percent. 


Best Foods will be operated as the Best 
Foods Division of Corn Products Com- 
pany. The merger adds the entire line of 
Best Foods bulk materials to the 450 
industrial bulk products already manu- 
factured by Corn Products. Corn starches, 
syrups, Dextrose and Dextrines made by 
Corn Products are used in over 60 indus- 
tries including the canning, freezing and 
preserving industries. 


Best Foods makes a wide variety of 
cocoanut, cotton seed, soy bean, and pea- 
nut oils used by processors of fried foods, 
and as ingredients in the manufacture of 
baked goods, confectionary products, 
margerine and shortening, mayonnaise 
and salad dressing and other food pro- 
ducts. 


William F. Brady is President and 
Chief Executive Officer of the new cor- 
poration, and Leonard G. Blumenschine 
is President of the Best Foods Division. 


Importers Merge—Announcement has 
been made to the effect that the country’s 
largest Japanese food importing firm will 
come into being at San Francisco, Calif. 
in October, when the Modern Food Prod- 
ucts Co., Pacific Mutual Sales, Inc., and 
the Pacific Trading Co. will be merged. 
The new company will be operated as the 
Japan Food Corporation and the consoli- 
dated volume of business is estimated at 
about $4,500,000 a year. Headquarters 
will be in San Francisco, with branch 
offices in Los Angeles, Chicago and New 
York. The president will be Jozo Sugi- 
hara, former head of the Pacific Trading 
Co. and the executive vice-president will 
be Wesley K. Oyama, founder of the 
Modern Foods Products Company. 
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Oakite Products, Ine., New York City 
manufacturers of industrial cleaning and 
metal treating compounds, has announced 
the appointment of George M. Seib, for- 
merly secretary, to vice president. Erwin 
H. Steif, who was Mr. Seib’s assistant, 
becomes secretary of the firm. Eustace 
Lingle, vice president since 1953, has 
been made vice president for industrial 
sales, where he will have additional re- 
sponsibilities in sales, sales planning, and 
technical education. 


Waukesha Foundry Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, manufacturers of cor- 
rosion resistant castings and _ rotary 
pumps, at a recent meeting elected 
Richard D. Wright, president and direc- 
tor, succeeding C. C. Smith, founder and 
former president, who died in 1957. Gil- 
bert R. Funk was elected vice president 
and general manager of the Pump Divi- 
sion, and John W. Weaver, vice president 
and general manager of the Foundry 
Division. Both men are directors of the 
firm. Roy E. Cairns is vice president in 
charge of special projects for the Foun- 
dry Division, and G. Fred Colvin, of New 
York, formerly Eastern Division sales 
manager, was appointed vice president 
in charge of sales of the Pump Division 
with headquarters in Waukesha. Adolph 
C. Zinn was elected secretary-treasurer 
and a director. Robert E. Holtgrieve has 


been appointed director of research-. 


development-service for the Pump Divi- 
sion. 


Tomato Imports—lIn a regulation being 
considered by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, beginning November 3, 1958, 
all imports of tomatoes will be limited to 
U. S. No. 3 or better grade, 1-7/8 inches 
minimum diameter, the same as regula- 
tions in effect for domestic shipments of 
Florida tomatoes. The regulation would 
not apply to imports of 60 pounds or less. 
Interested persons are given until Octo- 
ber 18 to file data, views and arguments 
regarding the propsed regulation with 
the Director, Fruit & Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms to member- 
ship: Food Enterprises, Inc., Royal Oak, 
Michigan; Howard Brokerage Company, 
Greenville, S. C.; MeMeekin & Harden 
Sales Company, Birmingham, Alabama; 
and Northwest Specialty Sales Company, 
Inc., Seattle, Washington. 


Convenient Food Mart, a new national 
chain of superette grocery stores, head- 
quartering in Chicago, has appointed two 
new vice presidents. Harry M. Pollay, 
formerly director of sales, merchandis- 
ing, and advertising for a real estate 
development corporation, becomes vice 
president in charge of operations. Frank 
C. Doyle, formerly with the sales de- 
partment of a firm of realty developers, 
becomes vice president in charge of sales 
and promotion. Convenient Food Mart, 
with offices at 75 E. Wacker Drive, and 
headed by William Bresler as president, 


is a new concept in retail food market- 
ing. It was formed by a group of leading 
food and dairy products suppliers as the 
first step in a national chain of inde- 
pendently owned drive-in franchises. It 
is a completely integrated organization 
planning to take the burden of every- 
thing but the stocking and selling off 
the hands of the franchise holder through 
a simplified system. The modern super- 
ettes, with the latest equipment, ade- 
quate parking areas, and late hour, 
seven-day-a-week operations, will have 
1,000 units in operation nationally within 
the next 24 months, including 200 in the 
Greater Chicago area. The building pat- 
tern and layout for each superette is the 
same. 


DEATHS 


Roy Rogers, 77, long active in the 
canning industry of Ohio, died at his 
home in Pemberville, on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 27, after a long illness. Mr. Rogers 
became production manager of the De- 
Graff Packing Company at DeGraff, in 
1918, a position he held for 25 years. In 
1943 he established and operated the 
Pemberville Canning Company with his 
late brother, Grant. The company was 
incorporated in 1945 and Mr. Rogers 
operated the plant for 10 years as owner- 
manager. The plant was sold to the 
Hirzel Canning Company of Toledo, in 
1954.. He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, Martha Jean, three brothers, 
and two sisters. P 


MADE IN WEST GERMANY 


HAND SUGAR 
REFRACTOMETER 


A small, compact, handy instrument of great accuracy. 


Two models available; one with measuring range of 0—50%, the other 
of 0—85% dry substance (two scales: 0— 50% and 50—85%). 


Measurements can be carried out by transmitted or reflected light. 
Built-in thermometer 10— 40° C. 


Illuminating prism easily detached for cleaning. 


Free detailed literature sent on request 


S, 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. | 


GUARANTEED 
UNINTERRUPTED 
REPAIR SERVICE 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


A Sellers Market—Tomato Outlook Steady 
—Peas Firm—lInterest In Corn—West Coast 
Fruit Canners Show Strong Price Views— 
Citrus Stocks Dwindle — Britain’s Buying 
Helps Salmon Market—Other Fish 
Mostly Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1958 


THE SITUATION — With only iso- 
lated exceptions, canned foods appear to 
be trending toward a definitely sounder, 
and in a number of cases, higher-price 
plateau. Pack developments and carry- 
over conditions in a number of instances 
are making it very definitely a sellers’ 
market for the 1958-59 marketing season, 
and higher consumer prices will be the 
natural result. A definite upturn in the 
export outlook for some products is con- 
tributing to the over-all position of 
strength. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors gen- 
erally are reasonably well covered on 
near-term requirements, and many will 
go into the closing quarter of the year 
with a slightly more liberal inventory 
policy than was the case a year ago at 
this time. However, some operators feel 
that consumer reaction to the higher 
prices on a number of canned foods from 
the 1958 packs will tell the marketing 
story and price relationships between the 
canned products and competitive fresh 
and quick-frozen are coming in for care- 
ful analysis. 


TOMATOES—Spotty softness has ap- 
peared in some sections of the tomato 
market in the Tri-States as canners con- 
vert production into cash, but the long- 
term outlook appears reasonably steady. 
Canners are quoting standard 1s at $1, 
although business has been done at 97% 
cents and possibly as low as 95 cents in 
a few instances. Standard 3038s range 
from $1.22% upwards, with the general 
range reportedly $1.25-$1.30, with 2%s 
at $2.15 and 10s at $7. In the Midwest, 
canners are holding stadard 303s at 
$1.35, with 10s at $7.75, while extra 
standards are reportedly bringing $1.50 
on 303s and $2.50 on 2%s. 
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PEAS—The market in the East is 
firming, with increasing buying interest 
developing. Standard 303s Alaska 4-sieve 
out of the Tri-States are being held at 
$1.20, with standard pod run at $1.15, 
while 3-sieve are quoted at $1.25 and up. 
Fancy 1-sieve are strong at $2.50, with 
2-sieve at $2.20. In sweets, standard pod 
run 303s are held at $1.15, with No. 5 
sieve at $1.15. Fancy 4-sieve sweets are 
quoted at $1.50 and up. 


CORN—Demand is reported picking 
up in the East, and the market is de- 
veloping a stronger undertone, although 
no price advances are reported this week. 


BEANS—Chain demand for standard 
green beans is reported improving, as 
mass distributors continue their search 
for goods which can carry relatively low 
shelf prices. Canner prices hold firm. 


APPLESAUCE — Moderate _ replace- 
ment buying is reported in applesauce, 
with canners in the East continuing to 
quote fancy 303s at $1.30 and 10s at 
$7.50. 


BLUEBERRIES—A fair call is re- 
ported for new pack blueberries in this 
market, with New Jersey canners con- 
tinuing to offer fancy cultivated berries 
in heavy syrup at $2.65 for 300s, with 
10s firm at $18.50. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With over- 
all pack totals in California this year 
reportedly running as much as 10,000,000 
cases in the aggregate under the 1957 
outturn, canners are showing strong 
price views and selling pressure is out of 
the picture. Current offers—where can- 
ners are not withdrawn—are being made 
at full list, and the distributors who took 
the early shipment concessions at a time 
when the outlook indicated heavy packs 
are now sitting in a favorable competitive 
situation as contrasted with the reluctant 
buyers who could see nothing but lower 
prices ahead. 


CITRUS — Carryover holdings in 
Florida continue to dwindle, with canner 
stocks of orange juice as of Sept. 20 re- 
ported at 1,251,000 cases, against 1,591,- 
000 a year earlier; grapefruit juice 
1,102,000 cases, against 1,984,000; and 
blended juice holdings at 243,000 cases, 
as compared with 524,000 cases in first 
hands a year earlier. Orange juice con- 
tinues firmly held at $1.50 for 2s and 
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grapefruit juice offerings are confined 
to 46-ounce at $3.10. Blended juice offer- 
ings are off the open market. In products, 
fancy grapefruit sections range $1.75- 
$1.77% for 303s, with fancy citrus salad 
303s strong at $2.75. Some canners ex- 
pect carryover to be completely liqui- 
dated before first shipments from the 
coming pack are ready. 


SALMON—Britain’s action in liberaliz- 
ing trade between the dollar area and the 
United Kingdom has given the salmon 
market a definite shot in the arm. Follow- 
ing the purchasing of substantial 
quantities of British Columbia salmon, 
on a rising market, British buyers re- 
portedly have taken large quantities of 
Puget Sound sockeyes, at Seattle, with 
many canners now withdrawn. Cur- 
rently the trading market, f.o.b. coast 
basis, finds red Alaskas sockeyes at $33 
per case for talls, with coho at $26.50, 
pinks at $21 and $13, and chums at $17 
and $10.50. Fancy Copper River sockeye 
talls are reported cleared, with halves 
flat held at $19, while fancy Puget Sound 
Sockeye is strong at $33 for talls, $19 for 
halves, and $12 for quarters. Coast 
traders are talking higher prices, with 
this sentiment affected in some measure 
by the action of a number of canners in 
withdrawing all offerings. 


SARDINES — California sardine can- 
ners are getting a much heavier run than 
anticipated, and the market is beginning 
to weaken in consequenee. Ones ovals in 
mustard or tomato sauce are now re- 
ported offering at $8.50 per case, with 
tall Naturals at $6.75. The situation in 
Maine, however, continues quite strong, 
with supplies still somewhat on the short 


side, and quotations unchanged at pre- 


vious levels. 


TUNA—Reports from the coast note a 
slight picking up in demand for tuna, 
following the recent upturn in prices, and 
some distributors apparently find them- 
selves in need of replacements following 
the reported heavy volume of consumer 
sales during the warm weather months. 
Fancy solid pack white halves continue 
strong at $14 per case in the Northwest, 
with California canners quoting the same 
figure. Fancy solid pack lightmeat halves 
are held at $12 per case on the Coast. The 
market for imported tuna is also showing 
a steady to strong undertone. 
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Forward Buying Slackens—Pro-rating Fruits 
—Corn Strong As Pack Ends — Packing 
Tomatoes Piecemeal, Prices Strong—Kraut 
Slump Puzzles—Beets Find Their Own— 
Cranberries Selling — Buying Citrus A Prob- 
lem—West Coast Fruits Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., Oct. 2, 1958 


THE SITUATION—There was an ab- 
sence of forward buying this week as 
Chicago buyers have covered ahead about 
as far as they can at the moment. They 
are resigned to facing strong markets for 
the most part but after all there: is a 
limit to warehouse space and available 
funds. Both of them have been used to 
capacity in these parts and it looks like 
routine buying will be the order of the 
day for a while. 

When it comes to canned fruits, distrib- 
utors here are finding many items are 
difficult or impossible to buy on the open 
market. Occasional small lots of apricots 
that appear are quickly grabbed up with 
no argument about prices. Many Cling 


peach canners have announced pro-rated 
deliveries and the same will be true in 
the case of fruits for salad, sweet cherries, 
#10 tins of cocktail, prune plums and in 
some cases of pears. Prices are strong all 
down the line. 


There is considerably more interest in 
cranberry sauce and pumpkin and the 
passing of September will bring an end 
to all of the early shipping allowances on 
cranberries. Corn, tomatoes and beans alf 
continue firm and there is nothing on the 
horizon to indicate any changes to the 
contrary. Beets are turning up short and 
prices are going up with many canners 
withdrawing completely on certain sizes 
and varieties. Kraut prices are sharply 
lower and this is a mystery to all con- 
cerned as the current pack obviously does 
not justify any such action. Citrus is 
extremely short as the industry has just 
about nothing to offer. Applesauce is a 
bargain today but the trade have not 
shown the proper interest as yet, probably 
because they have been more interested 
in trying to get under cover on those 
items that they know will be hard to find 
later on. 


CORN—The pack locally has been com- 
pleted and those canners with any kind 
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of a following are now in the process of 
trying to match the pack with sales to 
date. Pro-rating on some items is as 
sure as death and taxes. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is obvious why the market 
is strong and expected to go higher. 
Fancy grade is still firmly held at $1.50 
for 303s and $8.75 for tens with extra 
standard at $1.30 and $7.75 with no stand- 
ard offered. Extra standard whole kernel 
may be quoted but it cannot be found 
for sale in any size as canners contend 
their pack is grading fancy with little or 
no lower grades. Cream style is available 
but supplies are limited. 


TOMATOES—Warmer weather locally 
has prolonged the pack but the flush of 
raw stock is gone and packing is on a 
piecemeal basis with the end just around 
the corner. Prices from Midwestern can- 
ners are firm at $1.05 for standard ones, 
$1.40 for 303s, $2.15 for 2%s and $7.75 
for tens. The bottom on extra standards 
is $1.15, $1.55, $2.40 and $8.25 with other 
quotations ranging upward from these 
levels. The trade have not been buying 
freely but such action has not effected 
prices as there doesn’t seem to be an 
anxious seller in the list. 


Pickles, 


Vegetables, 


7 Ting 
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URSCHEL 


LABORATORIES inc. 


VALPARAISO 


% The New Urschel 
MODEL “RA” DICER 
@ gives you these new advantages: 


®@ widest range of cuts—from relish sizes of 


1/16"x1/8"x1/8" to full 3/8” cubes. 


@ more perfect dices than ever before. 


@ operating speeds are quickly changed to 


provide the best dicing efficiency for vari- 
ous products and size cuts desired. Means 
maximum capacity and higher quality cuts. 


@ saves your valuable process syrups. 


@ no product crushing—all the juice is 
locked in. 


@ plugging is avoided by more direct 
product transfer from slicing to 
dicing knives. 


@ stainless steel product contact surfaces. 


@ one motor instead of two— 
mounted above operating parts 
for complete protection. 


@ capacity up to 10,000 Ibs. per hour. 


The new “RA” Dicer replaces 
the model “R" unit in the Urschel line 


INDIANA 


Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products 
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KRAUT—AIl of a sudden fancy kraut 
became available here on the basis of 
$1.07% for 303s, $1.45 for 2%s and 
$4.95 for tens but trying to figure out 
why is the $64 question. The trade had 
been buying freely at higher prices and 
the local pack is expected to be down 
from last year’s small production. The 
best guess seems to be there is a little 
bit of bitterness in somebody’s heart and 
that started the ball rolling. Where all 
this will end cannot be estimated by the 
usual realistic means and will probably 
just have to work itself out over a period 
of time. 


BEETS—The trade are finding rather 
belatedly that beets are in much better 
position than they were at any time last 
year, in fact, certain items are going to 
be very short. Prices are up and very 
firm with many canners withdrawn en- 
tirely on some items. Fancy sliced are 
firmly held at $1.20 for 303s and $5.50 
for tens. Fancy diced are listed at $.90 
and $4.25 while shoestring are at $1.00 
and $4.75. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—This time of 
the year the trade’s attention turns to 
the item of cranberry sauce and this year 
is no exception. Orders have been heavy 
the past two weeks as distributors got 
ready for the flush of holiday business. 
Then too, most of the industry has had 
some kind of price inducement during 
September and the average buyer is not 
reluctant to take advantage of such con- 
ditions. Fancy 1 pound sauce has been 
selling here on the basis of $1.65 with 
whole at $1.70 but October is bringing 
with it higher prices to the extent of 5 to 
10c¢ a dozen. 


CITRUS—tTrying to buy citrus of any 
kind is a real problem these days. Some 
of the largest factors report they are 
down to bare floors and spend the bulk of 
their time trying to buy from one another 
and most of the time with no success. 
Fancy orange juice is usually quoted at 
$3.80 for 46 oz. and grapefruit juice at 
$3.15 but prices really don’t mean much 
under current conditions. Stocks here are 
being rationed and the new pack should 
come on a real bare market. 


APPLESAUCE—Fancy sauce is being 
purchased here on the basis of $1.25 for 
303s and $7.00 for tens but not in the 
quantities that it should be with com- 
peting fruits at much higher levels. How- 
ever, distributors here have strained 
finances and warehousing facilities to 
the breaking point in their efforts to 
cover on the short items. They seem to 
look upon applesauce as one of those 
items they will get to later on as prices 
won’t go up and supplies will always be 
available when they want them. This 
picture will change one of these days as 
distributors will be looking for something 
to feature at bargain prices and apple- 
sauce will be it. 
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WEST COAST FRUITS—Cling peach 
prices are getting stronger as all can- 
ners are now holding firm at original 
opening prices. Furthermore, there is 
going to be some pro-rating particularly 
on tens and this fact is not going to make 
the trade happy. Short deliveries have 
already been announced on other fruit 
items such as prune plums, apricots, 
fruits for salad and even some sizes and 
grades of fruit cocktail. The trade have 
bought heavily on all of these items and 
the pinch really won’t be felt- until next 
spring. It is going to be a seller’s market 
all the way this year and maybe the 
average fruit canner can make a buck for 
a change. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rain Damage Light — Dry Beans Continue 
Bownward Trend—Heavy Tomato Receipts 
Point To Record—Spinach Movement Steady 
—Good Asparagus Business—Unsettled 
Sardine Situation. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 2, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Weather has been 
coming in for special attention on the 
part of both growers and canners during 
the last week of September but it now 
seems that losses will be much smaller 
than early reports indicated. A_ brief 
Pacific rainstorm visited farming areas 
in the northern and central parts of the 
State, with snow in the High Sierra. This 
was quickly followed by warm weather 
and before conditions returned to normal 
the warmest weather of the year had 
been registered over a wide area. To- 
matoes and grapes promised quité a 
heavy loss but reports now indicate that 
damage has been comparatively slight. 
Most fruits have been harvested, with 
pears and apples but the only items on 
which canners are still operating. The 
harvesting of dry beans was slowed down 
somewhat because of the freak storm but 
damage proved comparatively light. 


DRY BEANS—Prices on many items 
in the dry bean line continue on the down- 
ward trend, despite the warning of the 
early rain. From growing districts re- 
ports are being received to the effect that 
damage rfom the freak downpour was 
very light but that yield and quality were 
suffering somewhat from the high tem- 
peratures that have prevailed. Small 
White beans have weakened in price dur- 
ing the week and late sales have been 
reported at $7.90-$8.00 for canning 
qualities. Large Limas have also de- 
clined in price and sales are being re- 
ported at $10.75 per 100 pounds, or $1.25, 
less that the high point in August. Dur- 
ing the past week the index number of 
California dry bean prices dropped 1.8 
points to 183.4, compared with 185.2 the 
previous week and 171.9 a year earlier. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes have been 
coming on with a rush, with the total 
tonnage delivered to canners to Septem- 
ber 20th listed at 1,507,237 tons, com- 
pared to 961,347 tons to a corresponding 
date last year. Indications are that but 
light losses will result from the recent 
rains that fell in some parts of the State. 
Each production survey that is made 
seems to place the probable tonnage a 
little higher, with some reports placing 
it as high as 2,700,000 tons in round 
figures. Not only is the acreage a large 
one this year but yield per acre is proving 
above early estimates. Prices on the 
canned item continue to run a rather 
wide range. Lists remain much the same 
as when canning operations commenced, 
but special deals seem the order of the 
day. During the week sales of No. 24s 
fancy have been reported at $2.60 a 
dozen, with standard in this size at $2.00. 


SPINACH—The movement of spinach 
seems to be steady and quite satisfactory, 
but any late fall pack would surprise 
most members of the trade. Lists run a 
rather wide range, with some featured 
brands priced well above the general run. 
Sales of No. 2% fancy have been made 
of late at $2.00, with No. 10s moving at 
$5.50. Some featured brands are held 
well above these figures. 


PUMPKIN—The canning of pumpkin 
is getting under way with a compar- 
atively small carryover from last season. 
Some business on new pack is reported 
on the basis of $1.50 for No. 2%s fancy 
and $5.25 for No. 10s. Featured brands 
are priced slightly higher. 


LIMAS—Lima beans of the new pack 
are commencing to receive attention and 
a few early shipments have been made. 
Prices on baby limas in the No. 303 size 
are largely around $2.20 for small in 3- 
sieve and $2.00 for medium in 4-sieve, all 
in fancy all-green. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus is moving 
off well at prices that have been on the 
steady side for several months. All-green 
has been in special demand, this being 
largely for domestic consumption, with 
much of the green-tipped and white 
favored for export. Spear sizes seem to 
mean less than in former years, with 
prices varying but little between the very 
large spears and the medium sizes. Sales 
of Colossal in the No. 303 size have been 
reported of late at $3.45 for fancy, while 
Large, four steps down in the size scale, 
has moved well at $3.40. 


SARDINES — The sardine packing 
situation in California is still on an un- 
settled basis, with three of the major 
canners buying no fish until ex-vessel 
prices can be decided upon, but with three 
small operators operating their plants. 
In recent years the sardine runs have 
been very light and boat operators in- 
sisted that the price of sardines be ad- 
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vanced to $60.00 a ton, to which canners 
reluctantly agreed. Last year the ton- 
nage of fish for the season to September 
22 was but 1,316 tons, while this year to 
a corresponding date, landings have 
mounted to 35,719 tons. Canners hold 
that a large pack cannot be marketed at 
present prices and are insisting that 
prices go back to former levels. 


OTHER FISH—The combined catches 
of anchovies, Jack mackerel and Pacific 
mackerel for the season from January 1 
to September 20 in the San Pedro and 
Long Beach areas in California have 
amounted to but 8,483 tons, against 46, 
532 tons during the corresponding period 
last year. Canners are paying $50.00 a 
ton for mackerel and $25.00 a ton for 
anchovies. Mackerel is moving largely at 
$6.25 to $7.00 per case of 48 No. 1 talls, 
with anchovies in 1-lb. ovals in tomato 
sauce priced from $7.00 to $7.50. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT PACKS 


The 1958 California pack of canned 
Freestone Peaches, converted to cases 
of 24 No. 2% cans, was equivalent to 
4,488,539 cases, according to a report 
issued by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia. The pack consisted of 4,168,672 
cases of Elbertas and 319,867 cases of 
Lovells and all other varieties. 

This year’s pack compares with a pack 
last year, on a 24/2% basis, of 4,065,247 
cases, consisting of 3,835,640 cases of 
Elbertas and 229,607 cases of Lovells and 
all others. 7 

The 1958 California pack of canned 
cling peaches, converted to cases of 24 
No. 2% cans, was equivalent to 17,525,872 
cases, according to a report issued by the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board. This year’s 
pack compares with a pack last year, ona 
24/2% basis, of 18,483,696 cases. 

The 1958 pack of canned fruit cocktail, 
on a converted 24/2% basis, was 10,720,- 
604 cases; fruits for salad 618,456 cases; 
mixed fruits 264,089 cases; and spiced 
peaches 353,878 cases, according to the 
Advisory Board. 

Comparable packs in 1957 were: fruit 
cocktail 10,637,671 cases; fruit for salad 
853,778 cases; mixed fruits 244,696 cases; 
and spiced peaches 476,283 cases. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED CITRUS 
(Basie 24/2’s) 


9/21/57 9/20/58 
Grapefruit Juice 2,115,019 1,101,952 
Combination Juice 586,607 242,316 
4,485,950 2,593,634 
Grapefruit Sections 717,029 711,662 
Tangerine Juice ...... 174,649* 15,173* 


254, 997** 154,332** 


* Includes Tangerine Blends. 
** Ineludes Orange Sections. 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 


(1,000’s of Cases—-1,000’s of Gallons) 
9/21/57 9/20/58 

Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
5,805 13,062 4,384 9,864 
1,600 3,600 890 2,003 
628 1,883 324 973 
1,805 2,968 
Total Gale. 23,350 15,808 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 
226 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl., has 
listed the following. tentative require- 
ments for the armed forces: 


BLACKBERRIES — 4,667 cases No. 303 
Fancy, Grade A, or Choice, Grade B, 
water pack. 


PEARS, BARTLETT — 94,322 cases No. 
2144’s and 339,799 cases No. 10’s, Fancy, 
Grade A, or Choice, Grade B, packed in 
heavy syrup, halved or quartered. 


TOMATO JUICE—1,148,927 cases No. 3 
cylinder, Grade A, Fancy. 


PUMPKIN — 60,920 cases No. 2%’s, 
Fancy, Grade A. 


Blackberry and Pumpkin procurements 
will be made by the Chicago Military Sub- 
sistence Market Center, 226 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Pear and Tomato Juice procurements 
will be made by the Oakland Military 
Subsistence Market Center, 2155 Webster 
St., Alameda, Calif. 


SCHOOL LUNCH TOMATOES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced September 18 the purchase 
of 436,559 cases of No. 10’s, and 47,308 


cases of 2% canned tomatoes for the 
School Lunch Program. 285,000 cases of 
tomato paste in No. 10 cans were also 
purchased for the Program. The pur- 
chases of tomatoes were made in Cali- 
fornia, Maryland, Delaware, and Arkan- 
sas. The price for No. 10’s without dis- 
counts ranged from $2.99 to $3.08 in 
California, $3.59 to $3.67 in Maryland, 
$$3.645 to $3.735 in Deleware, and $3.749 
in Arkansas. The price for 2'%’s ranged 
from $3.16 to $3.30 in California, and 
were $4.01 in Maryland. All of the paste 
was bought in California at prices rang- 
ing from $4.38 to $4.70 per case. 


JERSEY TOMATO SEASON ENDS 


The last two of the major New Jersey 
canneries completed their packs on 
Thursday of last week. A few of the 
smaller firms are still processing, but 
expect to close their door shortly. 

According to Malcolm N. Edmonston, 
Chief, Bureau of Fruit and Vegetable 
Service, New Jersey Department of Agri- 
culture, it was a highly successful season. 
Yields were at record levels, and tomato 
size and quality were excellent. 

According to the last, estimate of the 
New Jersey Crop Reporting Service, the 
1958 production of processing tomatoes 
will amount to 268,800 tons, 56 per cent 
above the drought-stricken 1957 crop. 
The indicated 1958 yield on September 1 
was 12% tons per acre, a near record 
for New Jersey. . 


Thirty-two Federal-State inspectors 
worked in the field this summer. Under 
Edmonston’s direction, the inspectors 
grade the cannery crop for quality, color 
and freedom from defects and decay. 


The American Can Company has ar- 
ranged to erect an 11,000 square foot 
one-story fireproof building at California 
and Trousdale Drives in Burlingame, 
Calif. for use as a data integrating center. 
Here will be handled sales statistics, in- 
ventory control and payrolls from divi- 
sion plants and offices in the Western 
area. The building is scheduled for com- 
pletion early next year and will be 
staffed by 40 employees. D. R. Black is 
area manager of Management Services. 


Misadventures of Freddy, the Freezer 


Warehouse jammed 
with frozen fruit, 

And Freddy's headache 

is a beaut. 


Buyers spurn his fruit 


Fruit turns brown, 


fine flavor’s flawed. 


when thawed, 


So Freddy (Vitamin C) 
sadly heads Write for technical manual 
up hill, VITAMIN DIVISION, 
He never learned, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
he never will. 


Avoid such grief: 
keep color right, 


Keep flavor natural, 
prospects bright, 


Make worries go, 
—your future placid. 


Use Roche /-ascorbic acid. 
Use Roche® /-Ascorbic Acid 


NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calit., key., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.45 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.25 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal 3.20 
Large 3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 

Mid-W., bey., All Gr., Cuts & ‘Lips 

o. 8 oz. 
No. 1 Pie. — 
No. 300 1.90 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 

[Ast 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 1.00-1.05 
INO. 60-1.70 
No. 10 9.00 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ a 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., Cut 8 OZ. 
No. 303 1.30- 1. 40 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

Cath, No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 .-6.25-6.50 

Gr. Fey. 3 sv. 
No. 

Wax, sale Wh., 3 sv., 
No. 10 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Ix. Std., Cut, No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 1 8.00-8.25 

Std., Cut., No. 303.......... LO-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Mip-WeEst 


, Fey., No. 


303 


1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
1.55 
No. 

Ex. Std., 
No. 

SoutH 

No. 10 —— 

No. 6.75-7.00 

Std., No. 1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

IFey., Wh. Gr., No. 1.60 

o. 8.50 

LAKES 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 303............ 1.7714 
No. 10 9.75 

Ex. Std.. 5 sv., No. 308 1.45 
No. 10 8.25 

No. 10 7.25-7.75 

KEANS, LIMA 

Last 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 13.76 

Small, 303 2 10 


1.70- 1. 75 
1U.25-10.7 id 


Gr. & Wh. 


1.30-1.35 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. — 

Med., No. 303 aa 

BEETS 

Md., Fey., Cut, Diecd, 

No. 303 .. 1.15 

Fey., Sliced, BOB: 1.20-1.25 

Midwest, Fey., S1., 8 285 

-75 

-00 

1.20 

1 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.10 
5.75 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
& Golden 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
1.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
1.15-1.20 
7.00 
Shoepeg, Fcy., No. 308.......... ++-1.60-1.80 
No. 10 "9 00-10.00 


Mipwesr 


PEAS 


. C.S., Gold., F 


cy., 


12 oz. 5 
303. 
10 +-8.50-9.00 
1.40 
0 »8.00-8.50 


East SWEETS 
Pod Run, No. 


Fey., 


No 


. 10 
Ex. Std., 
No. 10 


Std., 
oO. 


Mipw 


3 sv., 
BV eo 
sV., 


No. 
10 


308........1.3521.45 
9 


NO. 1.25-1.35 


8 00- 50 


AL ASKAS 


303 


x 

No. 
sv., No. 10 


Mip- West SWEETS 
3 sv. 


_No. 


Uner aded, 


10 


, No. 


Ungraded, 


No. 


303 


1.60-1.6214 
0029.25 


Ne 


4 sv., No. 303 
| 
Std., Ung., No. 303 
o. 10 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 10 5.85 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 ........... 1.07% 
No. 2% . 145 
No. 10 .... 4.95 
Pet. .60 
No. 10 0 
SPINACH 
Pri-St: ite, Fey., No, 398........ 1.45-1.50 
No, 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 6.756 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spotl proces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 


Ozark, Fey., No. 303 1.20 
No, 214 
No. 10 5.75 

o. 2% 2.00 
Ne. 5.50 
SWEET POTATOES 

'Tri-States, Syr., 8 
No. 3, Sq. 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES (Nominal) 

‘lri-STATES 

Ex. Std., No. 308. 

No. 
No. 10 

No. 303 
No. 2% 

No. 10 

No, 2} 2.20 
No. Ths 7.50 


Mid-West, bey., NO. 
No. 


303 


io. 
No. 10 6. 7.0 
Ozarks, Std., No. 803 1.20- 25 
No. 10 7.15 
Texas, Std., No. 308 ......... 1.20-1.25 
7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif, Fey., 14 1.65 
..9.50-10.00 
Mid- West, 1.75 
Ne. 10 10.50 
East,  Fey., 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif, 06/6 7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..11.00-11.25 
Mid West 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 


No. 10 (per doz.) 30% 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., ade , 1.06, No. 303....1.45-1.55 
No. 7.00-7.25 
Mid- bey., 1.045, 
1.05 
6.75 
Ma. Fey. 1.05 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 38038 1.20 
No. 
Calit. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 8.00 
1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
APPLES 
10 15.75 
No. 10 3.60 
No. 10 12.10 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 13.20 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%............ 4.60 
No. 10 15.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308 ........ 2.25-2.30 
BD: .13.25-13.50 
5.90-6.00 
No. 10 20.25 
No. 10 13.65 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 .... 2.30 
No. 2% 3.65-3.85 
13.50-13.90 
Choice, No. 8038 2.20-2.30 
No. 2% 3.40 
2,40-12.50 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 1.75-1.77%4 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PEACHES 
Cling Fey., No. 308......2.07% 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.40 
Choice, Ho. 1.85 
No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 9.65 
Std., No. 303 1.80 
2.70 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 13.00 
Crushed. No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.10 
2.521% 
No. 2% 3.10 
12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.............. 2.37% 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
-75-2.80 
No. 10 9.75 
——- 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. 
46 oz, tin .......... 3.00 
CITRUS BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 —— 
46 oz, 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGE 
46 
Frozen, 6 oz. 38 
12 oz. 4.35 
32 oz. 14.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
2.50-2.60 
Mia’ “vest, 1.25 
46 oz. 
No. 10 4.70 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
med, No. 27 33.00-35.00 
..18.00-21.00 
Med, Red, No. 1T 7.00-28.00 


5.00-16.50 


P.S ..19,00-21.00 

Tall No. ..21.00-22.00 
18. rod 

chim, 


-Per Case 


Calif., Ovals, 24/17 5.65-6.00 
8.50 
6.75 

Maine, 4 Oil 8.00 
Oil Key Carton 10.50 

SHRIMP-Dev. 41% oz. per doz. 

Jumbo 7.75 

Large 7.20 

Medium 6.40 

Small 5.60 

Broken 5.05 

TUNA—Per Case 

Fey., White Meat, 11's... 14.00 

Fey., Light Meat, 14°8 12.00 
Chunks 10.50 
Grated 8.00 


po 
Elberta, Fey., No. 
Choice, No. 246 9503.10 
No. — NO. 854.00 
No NO. 3.85214.00 
No. Choice, No. 808 
W.K. & GS. Co. EX, Std., NO. 1601.20 
Fey., No. 308 6021.65 NO. BOB 55-160 
Ex. Std., No. 308 No. 10 Be 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.........1.75 
East ALASKAS No. 2% 2000265 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 
Fey., Cut, No. 4 sV., NO. 308 
Ex. Std., No. 303 Std., 3 sv., NO. B08 25 
Std., Cut, No. 803 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
1 sv., No. 808 
3 av., No. 303 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 02. 95-9714 
3 NO. B03 2001.25 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308. 


